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" 'flXmge Xoinbv va (p9aaij fig Tr\v xatoixiav tov tijv avttjv r)iii- 
guv, aXX' eoiii&i] udvvaiov. IJgbg to honigag Svo oxtdbv uniix* fiiXia 
anb to onr]Xaiov tov, xal tvglaxtio ilg tt/v nag aviov xfcgiVTJv ««- 
Xovitivtjv xuTOixlav. Ilgb hvbq eiovg iv xaigto tov &i'qovg ixoifipStj 
ixti noXXdg vvxTag, 3<ort r)va>xXelio noXv vnb rdHv oxvmwv tig tov 
naXaibv tonov Tr t g diafiovrjg tov, xal di avxb tovto mvoiiaai ri\v Tono- 
&iulav ixtlrtjv ffigivor tov xaTOixtjTrjgiov. Anr t v8iaiiivog ofttog dio- 
Xov, div rjdivttTO va ngox">gi]Ofj nagunsgfa. Ooov emxivdvvog xal 
fiv rj&iXfv tivai 7j diavvxTigtvuig ilg toiovtov anqocpvXaxTOV Tonov, 
r) uvdyxrj tov ifilaosv ovtco va ngaSjj. Slv ds ilg txiyaXrjV atoviav 
xal ilg Taqaxi\v voog Sid tov (poftov, tov onolov iSoxlfxaoi Ttjv fjfiiqav, 
txotjiridri Sid va Xdfirj oXiyr/v Tiva avdnavoiv, aXXa fioXtg f/ovxaos, 
xal iv&iig viov avtixtlfitrov Tgo^iov tj&iXs naXiv tov atpaigeon to 
Xoyixbv tov. 'jlxovoi q>b>vl)v ivaigiov, r/Tig xa&agiog engocptgt tag 
XHng Taviag, ' ' Pofiiruaiv ! TuXalnwgi Pofiivomv ! Uov ijaovv ,■" /7o- 
&iv ig%ioui ;' O' Pofitvawv iv&iwg lysg&ilg, irgf/ii, xal Siv rjiivgi 
tl va ngaitj. Kutu ti]v avTijv oTiyixr\v, axovn Tag avxdg Xi&ig ina- 
vaXa/ifiavo/iivag' xoXfta va OTqt'ifiy Toiig o<p9aXiiovg tov ngbg to ftigog 
Trig °? (av ^?> K '*l tvgloxii ixtivo, to onolov nag SnXog ij&iXsv evgii, idv 
iibvov iaTOxa&TO, on nginti va H-natiy, nglv Stoop x^Q av *'ff Tovg 
q>6(5ovg tov, — ort SijXaSt] Siv il^s xaiiftlav ahiav va q>o^rjTai ' yvta- 
gi'Qti on fj qxovl] dsv rjtov evaigiog, aXX' i\ tov ayanr\Tov toi! \jjittoxov 
xa&tjtie'vov nXtjoiov inavta ilg xXadov Si'vSgov. AvaftqpipoXtog to 
nTtjvbv, tooov Sioti Sir rj&iXi va xadtjtai fitiioviafiivov, boov xal StoTi 
■noXXdxtg rjxoXov&t)OS xbv xvgiov tov fis'xQ 1 T V? 3soi(»g ('xiivijg, r}X&s 
xal Tov'ffiJiJt ixu, xal ingocptgs Tag aviag XdS-ttg, Tug onolag ididdx&7] 
noXXaxig nagd tov Poftivawvog. Tots o (pofiog tov [itTf()Xy&t] elg 
Xaguv, nXrigo<pog)]9slg nigl t?js avvnagxtov ahiag toi5 zgouuv tov. 
E$anXiivti tvjv x&od tov xal xgd&i, ' UoX * ' to mrp'ov niTa ngbg 
aVTOv, xal tov ovyxaigtTai /as otj/jiHa xaSfVTixd, xal [ti (ivgla xujj- 
fiaTa 'evxagjoTyoHog, inavaXaiiflavinv aSiaxonwg, ' Poftivouiv ! TaXal- 
nwgi Pofiivowv ! Uov i,aovv ; 



15. — Boylston Prize Dissertations , for the Years 1838 and 1839, 
on Scrofula, Rheumatism, and Erysipelatous Inflamma- 
tion. By Edward Warren, M. D., Fellow of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. Philadelphia : Adam 
Waldie. 8vo. pp. 122. 

The establishment of prizes for literary and scientific labors 
has often been the occasion of interesting and valuable publi- 
cations. Such has been the effect of the Boylston Medical 
Prizes. For more than twenty years questions have been 
issued annually, with the offer of a premium for the best dis- 
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sertation on each, provided that any should be of sufficient 
merit to be entitled to it. The prize is not large enough to 
offer any considerable inducement for the competition, as a 
mere pecuniary reward ; although to most young men, espe- 
cially just entering upon life, it is not without its value even in 
this point of view. But as a testimonial to merit, an evidence 
of talent and industry and successful application, it is a stimu- 
lus to effort which has rarely failed to call out from year to 
year a number of able competitors. Some of the dissertations 
have been distinguished for original research and inquiry. 
Others have been rather a collected summary of the knowledge 
already in existence in a more diffused form. The disserta- 
tions of Dr. Warren belong to the latter class. From the 
nature of the subjects they could not well be the object of 
direct experimental investigation, and the opportunities for the 
original observation of diseases of this character on a very 
extended scale do not occur to many physicians in our new 
country. All that is left for an author to do, is to survey the 
whole field of observation as traversed by others, adding such 
new facts as he may have been able to collect, and, gathering 
his information from all accessible sources, by a judicious 
generalization, to form it into a consistent system of knowledge, 
with such deductions and conclusions as the nature and extent 
of the information may sustain. This is what Dr. Warren has 
done, and he has done it ably and well. He has gathered up 
his facts with industry, with a reasonable share of original ob- 
servations, and selected them judiciously ; and his inferences 
and remarks evince a sound judgment and good practical 
sense. His style, too, is good, clear, manly, and free from 
affectation on the one hand, or negligence on the other, such 
as a sensible man would naturally use when he feels that he is 
writing because he has something to say. 

Scrofula, the subject of the first Essay, is a disease of very 
frequent occurrence, especially in towns, affecting many parts 
of the body, and assuming different appearances in each, and 
producing effects which often lead to a fatal result, perhaps 
under some other name. These several phases and seats of 
disease are described, and their tendencies explained, and the 
treatment pointed out that is best suited to each stage and 
form. The author agrees with other sensible writers, in not 
trusting to any specific remedy for scrofula, but recommends 
that the treatment should be adapted to the peculiarities of 
each case. We quote his remarks on the effect of the Royal 
Touch, on which such implicit reliance was formerly placed 
for the cure. 

" Its prevalence in England may be judged of from the fact, that in 
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the time of Charles the Second ninety-two thousand one hundred and 
seven persons were cured of it, according to Dr. Carr, by the royal 
touch. It is well known, that for many years this was the grand 
specific for the disease. Writers now treat the account of these cures 
with ridicule ; and yet, if we reflect upon the subject, we may feel 
disposed to be somewhat less incredulous. Most of the patients were 
undoubtedly of the lowest class, and extremely ignorant. They came 
from a great distance, from the most remote parts of the country, to 
be cured. To see a real living king was with tbem far more wonderful 
than to see a spirit; for in those days spirits were common, but there 
was only one king in the land. If then we place ourselves in their 
position ; if we consider the excitement and delight with which they 
looked forward to their journey to the capital ; if we consider what 
implicit faith they placed in the power of the royal touch ; can we 
wonder that so many were cured ? Have we in the Pharmacopeia 
any remedies that possess powers either as alteratives or tonics, equal 
to such a state of excitement ? It is not mere imagination ; or if it is, 
it is imagination working in a manner we can easily understand and 
explain. The spirits are raised, the languid circulation is quickened, 
the appetite is improved, and the food is well digested. The enthu- 
siastic loyalty with which Charles the Second was welcomed on his 
return by his devoted partisans, undoubtedly increased in a remark- 
able degree the sanatory powers of his touch." — p. 3. 

Rheumatism, the subject of the next treatise, although less 
destructive to life than scrofula, is a very painful, and an ex- 
ceedingly obstinate disease ; and there is still much uncertainty 
in regard to its true pathological character, and much differ- 
ence of opinion in respect to the best methods of treatment. 
Indeed, it is not wanting in important influences upon the sub- 
sequent health, and upon life itself, when it attacks, as it often 
does, the membranes and valves of the heart, in connexion 
with its seizure upon the muscular parts and joints. In all 
these points of view the subject furnishes a sufficiency of inter- 
esting and important questions, which Dr. Warren discusses 
with ability and good judgment. 

Erysipelas, as a grave and fatal disease, is less extensively 
known, because, in this form, it is not very often seen except 
in the wards of a hospital, or in other crowded places ; and 
yet it is a disease of great importance when it does occur, and 
sometimes produces great alarm and distress, not only on ac- 
count of the difficulty of managing it, and the danger attending 
it, but especially on account of the great liability, when it pre- 
vails, of other surgical diseases becoming affected. Opera- 
tions, which at another time, are simple and unattended with 
any serious risk, then become hazardous. There is, there- 
fore, a high degree of interest attending the discussion of its 
character and its causes, as well as of the proper treatment, 
which is far enough from being well and conclusively settled. 
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It thus appears that all the topics treated of in these Disser- 
tations are of great interest to the medical profession, and to the 
cause of human suffering. We have said that they are ably 
and judiciously discussed. We scarcely need have said it, for 
it was already sufficiently told in the award of the prizes by a 
learned and impartial committee. We doubt not the author 
will take a high stand among the best medical writers of the 
country. 



16. — The Progress of Deniocracy ; illustrated in the History of 
Gaul and France. By Alexandre Dumas. Trans- 
lated by an American. New York : J. & H. G. Lang- 
ley. 12mo. pp. 376. 

We can see no reason why this work was selected for trans- 
lation and publication in this country. Whatever interest at- 
taches to it, seems to exist only for French readers, and with 
them even to be ephemeral in character, depending on the pol- 
itics of the day. The historical information it contains can 
here be more directly obtained from more trustworthy sources; 
and the application of the narrative, — the author's argument, 
if it can be called such, — besides being discreditable to him 
in spirit and execution, offers little that is novel or instructive 
to the American reader, in respect to the present movement of 
parties in France. The title of the work in the original is 
simply " Gaule et France," which the translator has dilated 
into a sentence, that expresses one branch, though not, as we 
believe, the whole of the author's purpose. We have not at 
hand the means for comparing the book with the original, 
though judging from a cursory examination, the translator's 
task seems to be executed with tolerable care and fidelity. 
Some technical terms in politics, however, seem to be incor- 
rectly or inadequately rendered. The word translated copy- 
holders in the conclusion of the work, according to the con- 
text, must mean taxpayers, for the qualifications of the depu- 
ties and of their electors depend on the amount of contribution 
to the revenue of the country, and not on the direct value of 
their real property. The phrase which is rendered proprietary 
interest, would be more accurately expressed as landed interest. 
The established appellation in English for one dynasty of 
French kings is Carlovingian, and not Carolingian. We ob- 
ject further to the strange and antiquated orthography of prop- 
er names, which is introduced to show the etymology and 
meaning of the word, although this fault is attributable to 
Dumas, and not to his translator. The derivation of the name 



